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Book REVIEWS 


Mosses OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. by D. G. Catcheside, 1980, with pp. 364. 
Handbook of the Flora and Fauna of South Australia series. Obtainable 
from: Publications Office, Government Publications Sales, 282 West Beach 
Road, Netley, South Australia 5037. Austr. $ 13.20. 


Published as part of the handbook series on the flora and fauna of South Austra- 
lia, the Mosses of South Australia was written “to enable the student of mosses to 
identify each of the species to be found in the state and adjoining arid zone”. The 
author, D. G. Catcheside, has gone far beyond this objective by producing a hand- 
book that will not only encourage and teach the beginner but provide critical and 
accurate information to the scientific community on the mosses of this interesting 
area. 

The book is small (A5-210 x 146 mm) and easily handled. The printing is gener- 
ally quite good, using 8 pt type throughout. One unfortunate exception is line 15 on 
the first page of the introduction where the first part of the line was not properly 
printed in either of the copies I have examined. The paper is a good quality glossy 
finish, that reproduces both the black-and-white and colour illustrations well. The 
gatherings of 8 pages are sewn and the perfect binding includes a cover of heavy card 
that appears durable. 

The introduction contains several interesting and concise sections dealing with 
Life History and structure, Perennation and survival, and Microscopical techniques, and 
several shorter sections covering such diverse topics as General ecology, Cultivation 
of mosses, and Cytology. The latter are too short to do much more than stimulate 
interests, but the references included will provide starting points for anyone in- 
terested in pursuing the subjects. 

The body of the text treats the 179 species of mosses known from South Austra- 
lia. The taxonomic treatment begins with a general key to genera and species. This is 
followed by a useful section on the higher classification of mosses, where Catch- 
eside’s concepts of the categories between class and family are circumscribed. At the 
back of the book is a glossary, bibliography and comprehensive indices of subject 
and taxonomic entries. 

The general key worked easily and quickly for all examples tested, with the single 
exception of a sterile specimen of Gigaspermum repens; a fertile specimen keyed 
without difficulty. Reference to page numbers, like the ones provided in the separate 
species keys, would have been a very helpful addition. 

Families and genera are described (except monotypic taxa) and bibliographic re- 
ferences are given for each, but notes about these categories are few. Each species is 
clearly and concisely described with bibliographic information, relevant synonomy. 
distribution (Australian and world), and occasional notes. 

Each species is illustrated by line drawings of at least a leaf and leaf cells, 
although most figures contain many other important characters. The figures are accu- 
rate and well presented and certainly enhance the book. There are no captions to the 
figures; individual drawings are lettered and a corresponding letter is inserted in the 
species description at the appropriate place. Although most of the drawings are self- 
explanatory, the description does not always clearly reflect what has been illustrated. 
The lettering in figure 129 does not correspond with that given in the text; but this 
appears to be an isolated example. 
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Habit drawings are almost entirely restricted to the very small species; the begin- 
ner will undoubtedly find this a disadvantage. The 12 black-and-white and 45 colour 
habit photographs, covering 22 families, should however help to fill the gap. The 
sharpness, depth of field and background of the photos are frequently distracting; 
fiowever the photos certainly convey the “nature” of the plants. 

Mosses of South Australia is an extremely important contribution to bryology and 
the first modern moss flora for `n Australian state. It will be indispensable for any- 
one seriously interested in studyin, Southern Hemisphere mosses. The book is espe- 
cially important in the study of southern Africa mosses because of the large number 
of common taxa. Practically all of the genera treated in the book occur in the Flora 
of Southern Africa area. A couple of exceptions are Dawsonia and Dicnemoloma, 
genera that indicate the australasian influence on the South Australian Flora. 


RosBertT E. MAGILL 


JOURNAL OF GARDEN History, Volume I No. I January-March 1981. (An 
International Quarterly), editor J.D. Hunt. Taylor & Francis, 4 John St., 
London, England. Vol. 1 No. 1, pp. 1-111. Annual subscription £30. 


During the past decade there has been a noticeable upsurge of interest in the 
history of gardens and gardening. Indeed, a veritable avalanche of books examining 
the subject from every conceivable angle, has appeared on the market. Like the 
building of great houses, the creation of great gardens by inspired, well-endowed 
individuals, now seems to be luxury that belongs to a distant age. Happily, however, 
there appears to be a growing realisation that fine gardens are among man’s most 
sublime artistic expressions. Perhaps it is this realisation, together with the current 
concern for the conservation or restoration of existing masterpieces, that has helped 
to generate an interest in garden history. 

The Journal of Garden History is a new quarterly publication devoted to scholarly 
studies on the various disciplines which might be conveniently grouped under the 
wide umbrella of garden history. Architectural history, landscape design, horticul- 
ture, social history, engineering and many other activities that impinge on gardening, 
are among the topics the editor hopes to cover in future issues. 

Volume 1 No. 1 of this praiseworthy publication contains five well-illustrated pap- 
ers devoted to historic gardens in England and Europe. These contributions have 
certainly set a high initial standard. I read them with great pleasure although I often 
wished the authors had fleshed out their aesthetic assessments and detailed 
architectural descriptions with more information on the plant material used in the 
gardens upon which they so eloquently expounded. 

Any person or organisation seriously interested in gardens or garden history 
should have this new journal on their bookshelves. One hopes it will be well sup- 
ported and will find a wide, appreciative readership. 


J.P. ROURKE 


Inpex HOLMIENsIs, DICOTYLEDONEAE C, Volume V, with pp. 258, editor 
t Hans Tralau. Swedish Natural Science Research Council, Stockholm, 1981. 


Volume 5 of the Index Holmiensis, covering letter C of the Dicotyledons, has 
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now appeared. This is another step forward in an ambitious plan to publish a com- 
pilation of references to distribution maps of the world’s vascular plant species. 

Since the death of the project's initiator, Dr. Hans Tralau, there has been a slight 
delay in the appearance of the present volume, but it is anticipated that future 
volumes will be issued at the rate of one every two years. Projects like this are 
daunting, even to the most optimistic, but one can only hope that having got so far, 
the authors will continue to receive the support they deserve and that in due course 
this index will reach the letter Z. 


J.P. ROURKE 


